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will be in bright sunshine while the crew cannot see
from stem to stern- on deck. In a similar way cold
rivers, such as. those which flow down from ^laciers
' and pass through the wanner air lying over the open
country, produce dense fogs.

A converse cause of the production of fogs is the
sudden chilling of saturated air lying over a warm
water surface. This is the origin of the fogs which
form over running streams in this country in time of
frost. The water being warmer than the air, gives off
vapour in greater quantity than the air at its low
temperature can contain, and the surplus amount is
precipitated as fog.

A class of fogs, termed by Herschel ' radiation
fogs/ are formed in valleys or over damp meadows in
the evenings. The ground is cooled by radiation below
the dew-point, and all the superfluous moisture in the
lowest stratum of air is deposited in the form of dew,
while the air close to the soil is left saturated, and at
the same time colder than the strata above it. If now
no mixture takes place, no fog will result, and there-
fore none is formed over plains, where the strata of air
lire likely to be in equilibrium; but if there be the least
difference of level, the colder air on the upper ground
will flow down and produce a disturbance.of the ar-
rangement of the air-layers below, causing a mixture,
which results in the condensation of a quantity of
moisture in. the form of fog. We often see such fogs
over low grassy bottoms, or filling valleys to a certain,
luii^ht, with a surface as level as a lake.

These fogs are produced by cold air flowing down,
into a warm and damp atmosphere, and they disappear
after sunrise, as soon as the heat is sufficient to enable